THE  LIFE  OF NELSON
care for the loss of a few men-of-war ? It is nothing if they can get into Italy." "Make us masters of the channel for three days, and we are masters of the world," wrote Napoleon to his admirals, with preparations far more complete than those Kelson was considering in 1796, and the distance across the Channel is less than from Vado to Spezia.1
With these convictions, Nelson immediately began to urge the necessity of again occupying Yado upon the Austrian coin-mander-in-chief, through the medium of the British ministers to Genoa and Turin, with whom he was in frequent correspondence. If this were not done, he assured them, the enemy's fleet could with ease convoy a body of troops in' transports to Italy, which they could not do with their present force unless they held Vado. It was also the only means, he added, by which the French could be prevented from receiving plenty of provisions from Genoa, " Unless the Austrians get possession of a point of land, we cannot stop the coasting-trade." The latter argument, at any rate, was incontestable; and it was also true that only by an advance to Vado could communication between the army and the British fleet be restored and maintained. Beaulieu, who had lately acquired a high reputation on the battle-fields of Belgium, had now succeeded De Vins in the command. He was averse to opening the campaign by an advance to the sea, a feeling shared by the Austrians generally. He wished rather to await the enemy in the plains of Lombardy, and to follow up by a decisive blow the victory which he confidently expected there. It was in this connection that Nelson warned him, that he must not reckon upon the French following the line of action which, he himself would prefer.
The time for hostilities had now arrived; from February to August being the period that Bonaparte, who knew the wars
1 This indicates no opinion as to the fortune of the military operations in England, a landing once effected. It has, however, seemed to the author singular that men fail to consider that Napoleon would not have hesitated to " abandon an army in England, as ho did in Egypt and in Russia. A few hours' fog or calm, and a quick-pulling boat, would have landed himself again in France ; while the loss of 150,000 men, if it came to that, would have been cheaply bought with the damage such an organized force could have done London and the dock yards, not to speak of the moral effect.